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FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days, November 1-2. 
Throughout Mexico, the Day of the 
Dead is celebrated in a festive 
combination of carnival and re- 
ligious fervor. (See MTM for Oc- 
tober 1956). Some of the most in- 
teresting and colorful scenes are in: 

Island of Janitzio, Patzcuaro, Mi- 
choacan where, on the night of 
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WHAT TO SEE, WHERE T0 GOIN 
NOVEMBER 





November 1, the people of the region 
join in a procession to the ceme- 
teries, lighting their way with can- 
dles and carrying the favorite foods 
and refreshments of their depart- 
ed relatives, which are then placed 
on the graves for the enjoyment of 
the dead. It is a moving spectacle. 

The city of Oaxaca, Oax., where 
the streets leading to the market 
place are lined with stalls selling 
toys in the form of tombs, skulls 
and skeletons made of baked clay. 

San Cristébal de las Casas, Chia- 
pas, where the Day of the Dead is 
observed with strange rites of Ma- 
yan origin. 


San Martin, November 3-11. Tra- 
ditional fair, during which the gay 
sones of the Jarabe Tapatio hold 
sway. Charro events, bullfights, 
cockfights, and verbendas in the 
public parks. 


Jalisco, 


Texmelucan, Puebla, Novembre 3-12. Annual 


religious fair, with popular dances, 
kermeses, bullfights, etc. 


Tecax, Yucatan, November 8-13. Week-long 
fair honoring the town’s patron 
saint, St. James (San Diego), on 
whose day, the 13th, festivities 
terminate. Tecax was founded dur- 
ing the colonial era, and is there- 
fore one of the oldest towns in Yu- 
catan, and still preserves its colo- 
nial aspect. Popular dances, includ- 
ing the jarana yucateca, fireworks, 
kermeses in the church courtyards, 
and bullfights in improvised rings. 






OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Thursday 1 and Friday 2 — Day of the 
Dead celebrations throughout the 
country (see Fiestas & Spectacles), 
and presentation of Don Juan Te- 
norio in many theaters and vaude- 
ville houses in the capital (see 
Theater). 




























































Until Sunday 4 — The First House Fur- 
nishings and Food Products Fair 
continues, in the National Audito- 
rium, Paseo de la Reforma; open 
from 10 am to 10 pm daily. Pro- 
gram of special events and award- 
ing of prizes on the closing night, 
Sunday 4. 


Probably Sunday 11 — Opening of the 
“major league” bullfight season in 
Plaza México. 


Thursday 15 _ Ballet season opens at 


the Palace of Fine Arts. 





Beginning Tuesday 20 — Book Fair in the 
Ciudadela park and fortress. Mex- 
ico, the U.S., Canada, and nine Cen- 
tral and South American countries 
will present book exhibits and 
graphic arts displays. Continues to 
December 15. 





Tuesday 20 — Anniversary of the date 
in 1910, set in advance by Francis- 
co I. Madero, when the Mexican Rev- 
olution began. Fairs, fireworks, 
and sports events throughout the 
Republic, and at the Hipédromo de 
las Américas the 20th of November 
Classic. 






Beginning Wednesday 28 — Big festival in 
San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco, (See 
Fiestas & Spectacles.) 


Sunday 25 to Friday 30 — International 
Game Fish tournament in La Paz, 
Baja California Sur. (See Fiestas & 
Spectacles.) 











A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 


With the most up-te-date travel in- 
formation en the entire Republic. 
What you need fo know about: 


@ Climate enc conditions 

@ Transportation 

@ Accommodations and food 

@ Customs regulations 

@ Historic and famous things to 
see plus 

@ Maps of Mexico City and the 
Republic 


Helps you enjoy your trip to the 
fullest. 

Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 

Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter- 
American Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 


Mercaderes 5! Méxice 19, D. F. 











La Paz, Baja California Sur, November 20-30. 
Territorial Olympics, sports event 
which attracts people from all over 
the Territory. 


Santa Catarina, Guanajuato, November 22-26. 
Popular fair in homage to the 
town’s patron saint. The charro note 
prevails in the attractions which 
include jaripeos, cockfights, bull- 
fights and verbenas, 


Comonfort, Guanajuato, November 23-30. 
Annual fair in homage to Our Lady 
of Los Remedios. Religious proces- 
sions and ceremonies in the church 
while outside, in the courtyard, In- 
dians execute colorful regional] 
dances in honor of the Virgin. Bull- 
fights and other popular amuse- 
ments. 


La Paz, Baja California Sur, November 25-30. 
International Game Fish tourney 
for marlin and sailfish, in which 
many U.S. fishermen, particularly 
from California and Florida, com- 
pete each year. There is a fiesta 
on land, too. 


San Juan de Los Lagos, Jalisco, November 
28-December 13. Religious festival that 
draws pilgrims from all over the 
Republic. 


ART 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-2. From 
Renoir to Matisse. Sketches, gouach. 
es and pastels. 


Galeria Carmel-Arts (Carmel Restaurant), 
Génova 70-A. Pen-and-ink sketches 
of mines and miners by Rafael 
Doniz. 


Galeria Central de Arte Moderne, Ay, Jud. 
rez 4, Permanent collective exhibit 
of works of the best Mexican paint- 
ers. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Twenty 
oils by American painter Harold 
Winslow. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad, 


pergola in the Central Alameda. 90 
oils by Gilberto Chavez. 





In a General Motors Car 















- because General Motors-with 
115 service dealers in all important cities. 
is at home throughout the Republic 
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Galeria de Artistas Mexicanos Unidos, S. A., 


Londres 87, upstairs. Collective 
exhibit by its members, who include 
Xavier Guerrero, Chavez Morado, 
Siqueiros and Rosendo Soto. Month- 
ly auction of paintings and litho- 
graphs. 


Galeria Diana, Reforma 489. Oils by Gar- 
cia Ascot. 


Galeria José Clemente Orozco, Peralvillo 55. 
Paintings by Edith Hoyt. 


Galeria Mexicana, Ignacio Mariscal 70. 
Permanent exhibition of the works 
of Diego Rivera. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34. Oils and 
sketches by Maka. 


Galeria Romano, José Maria Marroqui 5. 
Third showing of the first cycle of 
selected works of Delgado, Paredes, 
Estrada, Williams, Abelardo Avila 
and José Luis Pasajes. 


Galerias Chapultepec, across from the 
Monument to the Nifios Héroes, at 
the entrance to Chapultepec Park. 
Works from the state Schools of 
Plastic Arts, dependencies of the 
National Institute of Fine Arts. 


Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18, Exhibit 
of watercolors by Belgian artists 
Timmerman and Saverys. 


Instituto de Arte de México, Pyebla 141. 
Exhibition of works from the Open 
Air Schools of Painting, no longer 
in existence. 


Jardin del Arte, Sullivan Park, behind 
the Monument to Motherhood. 
Open-air exhibit every Sunday 
morning by young artists sponsor- 
ed by the National Mexican Youth 
Institute. 








Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popu- 


lares, Av, Juarez 44. Permanent 
exhibit of applied popular arts. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas, jn the 
Palace of Fine Arts. Sala Grande: 
contemporary French paintings. Sa- 
la de la Amistad Internacional: In- 
ternational Photographic Club 
exhibit; beginning November 13, 
paintings by Miguel Prieto. Sala de 
Arte Popular: popular Oriental art, 
from the collection of Xenia Zarina. 
In the lobbies and hallways: per- 
manent exhibit of the murals of 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente Oroz- 
co, David Alfaro Siqueiros and Ru- 
fino Tamayo. 


Salon de la Plastica Mexicana, Pyebla 154. 
Paintings by Ratl Anguiano, Gusta- 
vo Montoya, Fernando Castro Pa- 
checo and Jorge Gonzalez Cama- 
rena. 


MUSIC 


Symphonie Concerts __ This is the Winter 
Season of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
Luis Herrera de la Fuente. Concerts 
on Friday 9, 16, 23 and 30 at 9 pm, 
and on Sunday 11, 18 and 25 at 
11:15 am, in Fine Arts Palace. 


Mozart Festival — The concerts of the 
National Symphony Orchestra on 
Friday 23 and Sunday 25 are part 
of the year-long Mozart Festival 
program. 


Poetic Fridays __ Dramatic recitals in 
the Sala Ponce of the Palace of Fine 
Arts, at 7 pm, of the works of poets 
Juan Rejano, Nov. 9; Carlos Pelli- 
cer, Nov. 16; Jaime Garcia Terrez, 
Nov. 23; José Gorostiza, Nov. 30. 


Atk the man who's been there 
TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibbi 


Owners and Managers 


HERE’S A REALLY 
DIFFERENT 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Give your friends some- 
thing to remember you by 
12 times during the year: 


Single subscrip- 
tions 

Blocks of 10 

Blocks of 50 or 
more 


$ 2.50 each 
2.00 each 


1.75 each 
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Ballet From November 15 to 29, 
official ballet season of the Mexican 
Dance Academy, a dependency of 
the Nationa] Institute of Fine Arts, 
in which three groups will take 
part: Mexican, National and Con- 
temporary Ballet. Performances on 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays 
at 9 pm, in Fine Arts Palace. See 
newspapers for daily programs. 


THEATER 


The Rain Maker -_ by Robert Nash, 
presented in English by Players, 
A.C., Villalongin 32, 25-31-56, Robert 
Wing directs, with Vail Norford and 
Margaret Lake in the leading roles. 
Daily except Monday, 8:30 pm. 


_ 





Don Juan Tenorio _._ Dramatic cape-and- 
sword comedy by José Zorrilla, as- 
sociated in Mexico with the Day of 
the Dead. Presented seriously in 
several theaters, and in burlesque 
by the vaudeville houses. See news- 
papers for details. 


Los Novios —_ Spanish version of Sandy 
Wilson’s The Boy Friend. Produced 
by René Anselmo and Luis Palmer, 
who also directs. Musical comedy 
with André Toffel, Lilia Guizar. 
Teatro del Musico, Plaza de la Re- 
publica and Vallarta. Weekdays 7:15 


e 


and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Semilla al Aire __ Dramatic comedy by 
Mexican newspaperman Antonio 
Magafia Esquivel. With Carmen 
Montejo and Fernando Mendoza, 
directed by Julian Duprez. Teatro 
del Globo, Paris 27, across from the 
Hotel Reforma, 35-73-83. Daily at 
7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 and 
8 pm. 


HORSES 


Racing — Hipddromo de Las Américas, 
Lomas de Sotelo, D. F. Races on 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday at 1:45 pm. Special attrac- 
tion for this month is the 20th of 
November Classic. 


Polo _. Marte Polo Field, Chapultepec 
Park, on Paseo de la Reforma. 
Games on Sunday at 12 noon. 


BULLFIGHTS 


The opening of the Big, or profes- 
sional, Bullfight Season has been set 
tentatively for November 11, Famous 
matadors of Mexico, Spain and other 
countries with bullfight tradition will 
appear during the season, but inas- 





much as contract negotiations are 
still under way, specific names cannot 
yet be announced. This popular spec- 
tacle will be staged every Sunday at 
4 pm in: 











MY STOVE IS MY CASTLE - 
by Rosa, Marquesa de Castellar pi) 


Her story... her own cookloch... by this fabulous 
Cuernavaca Aostess 
A different Xmas present from Mexica! 


At your bookstore 
in Mexico 
60 pesos 
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By mail from 
MEXICO/this Month 











Plaza México — in Ciudad de los Depor. 
tes, Av. Insurgentes. Each program 
includes 3 bullfighters and 6 bulls, 
each matador choosing his 2 bulls 
by lot. 


SPORTS 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. Final 
eliminations in the Federal District 
Golden Gloves Championship tour. 
nament. Matches on Mondays, Tues. 
days and Thursdays at 8:30 pm. 
Tickets from 2 to 4 pesos. 

Professional bouts on Wednesdays 
at 8:30 pm and Saturdays at 9 pm. 


Football — 1956 season of the Major 
League. 


Soccer —_ Olympic Stadium in Ciudad 
de los Deportes, Av. Insurgentes. 
Class A 1956-57 championship 
games in Mexico City are played 
on Thursday at 8 pm, and on Sun- 
day at 12 noon. Tickets on sale at 
the Federacién Mexicana de Futbol, 
Abraham Gonzalez 74 after 11 am, 
and at the stadium box office on 
the day of the game. 


Tennis — Reforma Athletic Club, Class 
A tournament, in which national 
champions will be selected. Although 
the opening date is not yet definitely 
set, the games will probably be play- 
ed during the first half of Novem- 
ber. 
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MONTE CASSINO 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
GENOVA No. 56 
Cable address: MONTCASS 
Antonio G. Prieto: DIRECTOR 
Francisco G. Prieto: GEN. MANAGER 














TRAVEL WITH 


“AGUIRRE’S GUEST 
TOURS” 


For comfort, entertainment 

ond red carpet treciment. 

See your Trove! Agent! 
Main Office: 


Luis Moya 25 
Mexico !, D. F 
10-47-00 


| Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago. 


New York. 


YOUR HOST / 
IN MEXICO @ 


Acapulco 












Study 


PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
THEATER — DANCE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

CRAFTS 

Write for information te: 

ARTES CONTEMPORANEAS, S. A. 
Avenida Obregén 98 

Cuernavaca, Morelos 

Maernice 


rPoOorv<crzZamco 






OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


Mozart Festival, 1956 — December 14 at 
9 pm, and December 16 at 11:15 am, 
concert by the National Symphony 
Orchestra. In the Palace of Fine 
Arts. 


Book Fair — Until December 15, in the 
old fortress of La Ciudadela, on 
Balderas and Enrico Martinez. 


Ballet __ Until December 15, at the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts, performances of 
Mexican ballets. 


Film Festival — During the first week 
of December, an International Film 
Festival will be held in Acapulco, 
the organizers of which hope to 
develop it into an event equal in 
importance to those held annually 
in Cannes, Venice and Berlin. 


Bullfight Festival — Plaza México, from 
December 7 to 12, will be the scene 
of the Feria Taurina de Guadalupe. 
Joselito Huerta, José Ramén Tira- 
do, Litri, Antonio Ordéfiez and other 
famous matadors have been ccn- 
tracted for benefit performances, 
the funds to be used in new con- 
struction at the Basilica of Guada- 


lupe. 


Virgin of Guadalupe — December 12 is 
the day dedicated to Mexico’s pa- 
tron saint. Few religious festivals 
are celebrated with as much jubila- 
tion as this day; pilgrimages, Indian 
dances, serenades at the door of the 
Basilica, and solemm religious rites 
lend interest to the observance, at- 
tended by thousands. 


Radish Festival — On December 23, in 
the city of Oaxaca, is staged one of 
the country’s most colorful fairs. 
Figures of people and animals are 
cleverly carved out of giant radish- 
es and sold at booths in the main 
plaza. 


Automobile Show — At the Nationa] Au- 
ditorium, in January, the Interna- 
tional Automobile, Motorcycle and 
Bicycle Show. 


Flower Show — December 4, 5, 6 at the 
Hotel del Prado, Salén de los Can- 
diles. Presented by the Mexico City 
Garden Club and Flower Arrange- 
ment Club. Theme, “Merry Christ- 
mas”. 


Nouemter 
Suitcase 


| brings the kind of weath- 
er that oldtimers in Mexico City talk 
about when they recall “the way the 
weather used to be.” By day it is as 
hot and dry and rarefied as one would 
expect a city at 7,500 feet altitude to be, 
and by night, it is just as reasonably 
chill and windy. There is a fine trans- 
parency in the light of this near-win- 
ter weather, that brings the volcanoes 
almost unbearably close and flattens 
the broad valley of Andahuac into a 
sort of two-dimensional painting. 
Night black takes on a special blue 
ness, and even the stars shiver in the 
brittle cold. 


So this is not the time of year to go 
vacationing with one all-purpose coor- 
dination of clothing. You need two 
distinct sorts: cottons or linens for 
the daytime floods of undiluted sun- 
shine plus a sweater for the shady side 
of the street. And light wools, plus 
furs or a warm coat, and gloves, for 
evening. 

November also heralds the season 
of parties and night clubbing that 
brings Mexico City society out in even- 
ing dress for most of the winter 
months. If you plan to sample the 
night life in local boites, or the supper- 
and-dance spots in the capital’s hand- 
some new hotels, you'll be most at 
ease in the clothes you wear cocktail- 
ing in smart U. S. gatherings. But 
keep in mind one peculiarity: few lo- 
cal night spots are heated, and you'll 
shiver in fragile clothes unless you 
have furs or a stole to keep shoulders 
warm between dances. 


fbuay from the capital, warm days 


and cool nights continue to be pretty 
much the rule, except for tropical 
places like Acapulco. Nights in the 
tropics are warm and gentle, and the 
winter sunshine, while hot, is kinder 
than the overhead rays of summer. 
Clear air and brilliant sands can lead 
to bad burns, however, so it’s still 
wise to pack wraps: in this case, long- 
sleeved cotton beach jackets or sports 
shirts do the job. 

November brings only an occasional 
freak shower. You can count with 
about as much faith as the 20th cen- 
tury provides on brilliant blue skies 
without a wisp of cloud. So for our 
money, a raincoat isn’t worth the pack- 
ing space. M.L. 











W . have just made a little study on 
the kind of people who ignore prob- 
lems in the conviction that the prob- 
lems will themselves find a solution, 
or disappear, if left unmolested. This 
belief is blithe and blissful, but unhap- 
pily a neglect of problems leaves peo- 
ple unable to detect their formation 
or to cope with them when they have 
descended, On the other hand we were 
glad to find that blithe and blissful 
people have a special ability for mak- 
ing friends with fretful people whom 
they call upon when in anguish. 


A There is nothing like experience, our 
father used to say. We were told that 
experience dates before birth, is eter- 
nal after death, and becomes available 
in between according to our capacity 
for it. Being at the moment somewhat 
in between, we have found it singular, 
collective, accumulative, and reciprocal. 
But we haven’t found out whether or 
not experience is experimental. 


- on next to no furniture around 
our hearth, we have been agreeably 
mystified by the interest taken by our 
friends in their household furnishings. 
Some of their treasures are modern, 
laboriously made to look antique. 
Others are antiques, modernized with 
rosy chintzes. A few days ago we got 
into the spirit of things and decided 
to do something with our tin candle- 
stick, a utensil which had the virtue 
of being willing to go either backward 
or forward in time. Our decision led 
us into a paint store. 

On our way home with some small 
cans of paint, an atavistic recall made 
us dread the thought of opening them. 
Our fingernails seemed already broken 
and the lids of the cans still stuck. 
But when we got home and unwrapped 
the package we found that the shop- 
keeper had thrown in a kind of can- 
opener. One end of it was edged, like 
a chisel. And the other end was a 
bottle opener. So, we sat down with 
the paint and our tin candlestick and 
a bottle of beer and have become an 
avid decorator of our cell. Angus 


hettrrs 


BUS TRAVEL 


..-My wife and I hope to visit Mex- 
ico next year, leaving Chicago about 
January 15, going by train to Laredo, 
Texas. From that point we had plan- 
ned using first class bus service, stop- 
ping at Monterrey, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, Guanajuato, San Miguel Allen- 
de, possibly Morelia and Uruapan 
(stopping at each spot with no set 
amount of time to allow for visiting 
—it might be 24 hours, or 3 to 4 days 
at each spot). 

Before we plan any further, there 
are questions I would appreciate hav- 
ing answered: Would you consider our 
plan of using first class bus service 
practical? Can you reserve seats? Are 
they on a par with the buses in the 
U. S., such as Greyhound? 

We have been told that since we 
speak no Spanish, traveling this way 
is not to be recommended; however, 
we are reasonably resourceful, and 
believe we can cope with any situa- 
tion of this type. If the answer is no, 
we would appreciate any recommenda- 
tions you may offer. 


Iienry Mathison 
Chicago, Illinois 


...We spent our usual vacation in 
Mexico again this summer and instead 
of the usual flying we decided to go 
by train to San Miguel de Allende, and 
from there by Ist class bus to Queré- 
taro, Guanajuato, Taxco and Acapul- 
co. You might mention sometime to 
your American readers who have trav- 





eled in Mexico or intend to do gy 
that I highly recommend travel by 
bus in Mexico. I was surprised to fing 
almost no Americans traveling this 
way. 
Mrs. W. S. Hewitt 
San Antonio, Texas 


To Mrs. Hewitt’s hearty endorse. 
ment, we would like to add the specif. 
ic information that seats are reservei 
on first class buses; however, no stop. 
over privileges are included. The buses 
are indeed on a par with U. 8. equip 
ment. Some lines recently added the 
vistadome feature, and just the other 
day we saw a snazzy new pink ani 
white job on the highway to Toluca, 
The Mexico-Acapulco line has hostess. 
es yet! A knowledge of Spanish is, of 
course, helpful, but not indispensable 
Bon voyage! 


PROVERBS 


...Anyway, here’s $2.50 for another 
year, MTM is a fine magazine and | 
enjoy reading it. I wish, though, you 
would translate those Old Mexican 
Proverbs. There are still a lot of peo- 
ple who don’t know Spanish, believe it 
or not. 

Florence R. Brown 
Chicago, Illinois 


We believe it, and here are the 
translations, In the August issue, page 
2: “A shrimp that sleeps is carried 
along by the current.” In the Septem 
ber number, page 22: “He who is born 
to be a flower pot never moves out of 
the hall.” The latter refers to the typ- 
ical old style Mexican hallway, almost 
always filled with huge potted plants. 
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Jnis summer of conventions and 
congresses ended with a profoundly 
significant gathering —the XX Inter- 
national Congress of Geology, which in 
effect took stock of the earth’s miner- 
al and atomic energy resources; and 
another, the Inter-American Congress 
on Cultural Freedom which, because 
of the calibre of its distinguished 
delegates would, we hoped, do some- 
what the same for the world’s spiritual 
and intellectual potential as the geol- 
ogists had done for its physical. Be- 
cause, what else but conscience, after 
all, will determine what is done with 
the staggering powers that the geolo- 
gists were talking about? 

However, the few sessions we attend- 
ed, interesting and stimulating though 
they were, made us peculiarly restless. 
They seemed in some ways oddly as 
if someone had wound the film of 
history back, not exactly to the days 
when American jntellectuals were em- 
battled about the wrongs of slavery, 
but certainly to the thirties, when us 
readin’ and writin’ folk were jolted by 
the Depression out of adolescent eco- 
nomic dreamlands; and soon there- 
after were still further shaken by the 
demonstration put on in Moscow — 
the famous Moscow Trials —- of the 
price of panaceas. 


TV ose once magnificent brains, 


paraded before all the world as bob- 
bling idiots, saying yes mechanically 
to whatever the police dictated to them 
— made an ineradicable impression on 
many Stateside intellectuals, in New 
York especially, and your editor among 
them. It became obvious to all of us 
who had no special taste for lotus, 
that dictatorship and writing, or any 
of the activities — sciences, the arts — 
that depend on free and honest human 
thought — were mutually exclusive. 

This was the message of the Con- 
gress, absorbing most of its activity; 
With which, we take it for granted 
that not many people in the Western 
world would have much argument. 
That is just the point. It seemed to 
us that, at this historical moment, for 
leading thinkers of the Americas to 
g0 on record against dictatorships was 
a little like Calvin Coolidge’s famous 
pronouncement against sin. 

So we were restless under it. We 








Wanted to hear about other things. 
| Such as, for example, what these fine 
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minds made of the most dramatic 
political fact of our day, namely, the 
emergence of colonial people all de- 
manding more bread and self-govern- 
ment. It seems to us that whether 
democracy lives or dies in those 
numerous countries, might in the long 
run make a lot of difference as to 
whether we ourselves continue to run 
our own lives, or are conquered from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A good many speeches at the con- 
gress bore on this question, but rather 
superficially, we thought. They were 
attacks on the United States, foi 
giving aid and comfort to dictatorships 
in Latin America. We've all heard 
this many times before. It would seem 
more valuable to us to hear what 
positive steps would be suggested, to 
strengthen the democratic forces every- 
where. : 

As the days passed and the sessions 
unrolled, there emerged a subject of 
conversation among the Latin Amer- 
ican delegates, that pleased us very 
much. 

They were very impressed, indeed 
astounded, at the behavior of the U.S. 
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delegation. Its tolerance, dignity, and 
sense of humor in the face of all the 
verbal rocks and bottles focussed more 
and more attention, and in closing the 
congress Dr. Salvador Azuela, head of 
the Humanities department of the 
National University of Mexico, brought 
the audience to its feet with applause, 
when he referred to this. Having long 
been of the belief that the best prop- 
aganda for American democracy is 





American democracy. we felt very good 
about it. 


Tne detailed story in this issue on 
what the people who put together the 
new Continental Hilton Hotel here 
were up to, and the evidence of how 
handsomely they succeeded, brought 
us to one of our favorite subjects for 
reverie, namely, Aztec hieroglyphs. 
The connection between luxury hotels 
and Aztec ingenuities may seem a 
little remote, except that, what the 
artchitects and designers did was — 
for the first time in the history of 
any luxury establishment here — go 
to Mexico for their inspiration. One of 
the richest sources of Mexican design 
being the ancient deerskin “books” 
called codices, naturally they pondered 
over them long and intensely, emerging 
with some amazing amalgamations of 
modern sophistication with ancient 
subtlety. Our favorite among these is 
the grasshopper doorpulls, made of 
metal and turquoise and malachite 
mosaic, that belong to the doors of the 
presidential suite. 

It so happened that one of our 
artists, Jacques Dunham, had a good 
bit to do with many of the Continental 
Hilton designs. And he’s and old 
hieroglyph-maker from way back. We 
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once spent a rainy Sunday afternoon 
applying the Aztec system to English 
literature, and came up with a lot of 
drawings and a fair number of hiero- 
glyphic jokes, which few except our- 
selves seem to find so funny as we do. 
Nevertheless, Hamlet’s speech (see 
above) still seems to us a very pretty 
exercise in punning with a picture, 
which is, after all, what the hiero- 
glyphs amounted to. 








NATIONAL 
PANORAMA 


The last 20 years of Mexico’s history 
have been a momentous period in 
terms of a complete economic trans- 
formation. 


This picture, a fascinating one, of 
a country coming out of its cocoon of 
colonialism and adjusting itself to in- 
ternal and exernal economic pressures 
is set forth in detail with charts and 
graphs in a book called Twenty Years 
of Mexican Foreign Commerce, in 
preparation by the National Bank of 
Foreign Commerce. 


In resumé, the story, which is divid- 
ed into four parts by 5-year periods, 
highlights the following: 


In 1939, Mexico depended on imports 
to supply 86% of its requirements in 
finished or semi-finished products and 
13% of its raw materials and non- 
industrial products. 


The character of imports and ex- 
ports both have changed markedly 
over the years — in the early years 
imports were mainly consumer goods 
and food products, but with a step-up 
in agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, heavy machinery and investment 
capital began to take the lead. And 
exports, which for many generations 
were raw materials — principally 
metals and oil — are giving way to 
finished and semi-finished products as 
well as food stuffs. 


The impact of the nationalization of 
the oil industry and World War II 
with its disruption of world markets 
were the two most important single 
events affecting the present-day eco- 
nomic picture. 

The Government in its efforts to 
stabilize and develop Mexico’s economy 
has resorted to devaluations of the 
peso and a constant vigilance over 
customs duties toward the end of 
fostering certain industries which are 
most productive both in bringing in 
foreign currency and making Mexico 
more self-sufficient. 

The result to date has been a steady 
increase in new industry and agricul- 
tural products, far ahead of the popu- 
lation increase, partly financed by 
foreign capital which is being invest- 
ed in constantly increasing amounts, 
having recognized that the economic 
situation is a stable one, with a grow- 
ing consumer income that promises a 
good return on investments. 





A Fair Deal 


“We believe that countries like ours, 
which produce raw materials, have the 
right to look for formulas that will 
protect them from sudden price fluc- 
tuations of these same raw materials.” 
Thus Mexican Treasury Secretary An- 
tonio Carrillo Flores set the theme 
for his speech before the general as- 
semblies of the World Bank and the 
International Finance Corporation, 
held the last few days of September 
in Washington. Secretary Carrillo Flo- 
res spoke for many smaller countries 
as well as his own, and received en- 
thusiastic applause. 


Industrial Cities 


Expanding industry is being offered 
elbow room and other advantages in 
the unique “industrial cities’ — new 
areas developed exclusively for fac- 
tories and assembly plants, with model 
housing for the workers built nearby. 

One of these “cities”, Irolo, in the 
state of Hidalgo, is now in full pro- 
duction, turning out diesel motors, 
truck bodies and rolling stock. 

Another is being laid out on 375 
acres between the cities of Irapuato 
and Salamanca in the state of Gua- 
najuato, located alongside the Pan 
American highway coming down from 
El Paso and Ciudad Juarez, and on a 
main railway line. 

Industries going into this new area 
will be granted exemptions from state 
and municipal taxes for a period up 
to 25 years. This plus an abundance 
of power and a good labor situation 
should make the city a success, thus 
giving the central part of the Republic 
an industrial base for its economy, 
which until now has been almost ex- 
clusively agricultural. 


For a Better Life 


All over the Republic brigades of 
doctors, nurses and technicians in 
yellow jeeps are going into the most 
remote regions to carry on the na- 
tional campaign to eradicate malaria, 
officially set in motion by President 
Ruiz Cortines in September. For six 
months now the Ministry of Health 
has been deploying men and materials 
to strategic points where malaria 
strikes hardest. At the President’s take- 
off signal the personnel went into 


action on a war that is to last a mip. 
imum of two years. While the pro. 
gram goes forward a concurrent plan 
to correct other rural medical problems 
is being carried on so that as malaria 
is wiped out the population will be 
strengthened also in other ways and 
given an effective chance to better its 
living conditions. 


Mexico- Guatemala-Panama 


Key travel people took off from 
Mexico City last month for a three. 
day stay in Guatemala, a junket in- 
cluding an interview with the Pres. 
ident, on the inaugural run of Guest 
Aerovias México’s flight to Guatema- 
la City. This flight which was origin. 
ally non-stop to Panama now gives the 
traveler a chance to stop over and 
enjoy the beautiful highland capital of 
Guatemala. 


Where Fell the Bitter Tears? 


Along the Mexico-Tacuba highway 
on the northwestern outskirts of the 
city there is a tremendous, ancient 
ahuehuete tree that is a _ national 
monument, known as the Arbol de la 
Noche Triste or the Tree of the Sad 
(Disastrous) Night, where according 
to legend the Conquistador Hernan 
Cortés rested on his precipitate flight 
out of Mexico City hotly pursued by 
vengeful Aztec warriors. He not only 
rested but also wept, at the fate of his 
expedition which from almost assured 
success had turned into a disastrous 
rout. 

Now, due to the investigations of 
Dr. Manuel Gamio, an eminent Mex- 
ican pre-Columbian expert, another 
tree a little farther out of the city is 
about to take over the honor. Histor- 
ical data all agrees that Cortés took 
refuge from his pursuers in the 
Temple of Tacuba; and it seems un- 
likely that in his desperate flight he 
dallied along the way to weep and 
reproach himself. However, eyewit- 
ness accounts do say that he did weep 
under a tree on his flight; so by in- 
ductive logic Dr. Gamio locates the 
tree as the one which grows in front 
of where the Tacuba temple once 
stood. The one indisputable fact in 
this is that what happened to Cortés 
the night was enough to make the 
strongest man cry. 
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Most revolutions begin without ad- 
vance publicity, but the date and hour 
for the outbreak of the Mexican Rev- 
olution of 1910 — Sunday, November 
20, at 6 pm — were boldly announced 
by Francisco I, Madero in his Plan de 
San Luis, published on October 5, 
1910. This year’s 46th celebration of 
the beginning of hostilities will be 
marked with a giant sports parade, in 
which teams and clubs from all parts 
of the Republic will participate. 

November 20 marks the inaugura- 
tion, too, of the VII Book Fair, in 
the old fortress and gardens of La 
Ciudadela, set up for the occasion with 
anew, especially designed modern 
structure of metal covered with water- 
proofed canvas, and sheltering an area 
of 8,000 square meters. 

And the Big Season in bullfighting 
Trolls around again, opening probably 
on November 11, with the best profes- 
sional matadors of Spain and the New 
World coming together for the fiesta 
brava. 

































The “big” season ol 
bullfights with top- 
flight matadors opens 
in November. Here, 
star Rafael Rodriguez finds himself with the bull 
just a little too close for comfort. 
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Mexico City’s famous Book Fair, which begins November 20 in Ciudadela 
Square, runs to December 15. Below, a “new reader” makes an earnest in- 
spection of one of the displays. 



























CIVILIAN COPS: 


Saturday night drinkers don’t drive 
in Mexico City, or at least not nearly 
so many as used to, because of its 
“boys in blue.” These men, business 
and professional men in private life, 
form a volunteer one-night-a-week 


Growth on a gargantuan scale has presented México 
City with complex traffic problems. Here are some 


ingenious solutions. 


auxiliary of the Traffic Department’s 
division of Educacién Vial or traffic 
education and are proving to be a most 
ingenious answer to the problem of 
drunk driving. 
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Above, the Traffic Department has trained 100 officers to give instruction 


in public schools. Below, 


caught in the act, this Saturday night playboy 


must demonstrate his identity and sobriety, or else be taken home to mama. 


Saturday nights, these citizens get 
into their blue uniforms and become 
the public conscience. They are post- 
ed at major intersections in different 
areas, where they stop cars and test 
the drivers for sobriety. At this point, 
all similarity to Stateside handling of 
drunk drivers ceases. 

If the volunteer feels that the driver 
has had “one too many,” but that he 
is not a criminal, simply an average 
citizen out on the town, he very 
courteously requests him to move over, 
takes the car and its owner home, 
parks the car in the garage and de- 
livers the by now usually chastened 
and shamed one to the bosom of his 
family. 


The arrival is frequently witnessed 
by most of the neighborhood, and by 
the time the drinker has heard his 
family’s opinion on the subject he 
generally feels like crawling under the 
rug. To complete the effect, the volun- 
teer requests him to report to the 
office of Traffic Education on the fol- 
lowing Monday — a request, not a 
summons, but it is very rarely disre- 
garded. 

And there an unofficial reprimand 
is administered by Professor José Avi- 
la Garibay, chief of the department. 
No fines, no sentences, but so effective 
a treatment that seldom does the 
department have to deal with a two- 
time offender. 


Jay-walking, one of the toughest 
problems in a metropolis that grew 
so fast that many people meander 
along as they did in other days, is 
handied with equal imagination: 
children become the teachers. And 
again, sheer embarrassment, rather 
than punishment, proves thoroughly 
effective as a corrective technique. 

The man responsible for these gim- 
micks and many others in battling 
with Mexico City’s eriormously difficult 
traffic problem, is General Antonio 
Gémez Velasco, a soft-spoken, steel- 
minded man borrowed from the army 
some years ago and still actively on 
loan, 
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Tucked into the foot- 
hills of Sonora, not many 
miles below the Arizona 
porder, is Alamos, once 
a great silvermining city 
whose vivid past lives 
in many romantic and 
strange stories. 

People who find their 
way into Alamos — it is 
not a well known stop 
on the tourist circuits — 
talk about it with the air 
of having discovered the : 
way into a land of dreams. Almost 
no one ever goes to Alamos once. 
Most visitors go back, as often as they 
can, and some, caught in the very 
potent spell of the place, arrange to 
remain. 

Partly because of these visitors and 
new residents, and partly because of 
modern methods that have opened up 
some of the old mines, Alamos, almost 
completely a ghost town a few years 
ago, is beginning to wake up again 
— to a life that is not quite of the 


The streets of Alamos: low adobe houses, 
time-weathered and built for cool protection 
against the desert 


ALAMOS 


busy 20th century, but 
neither so much pure 
memory as the 17th and 
18th centuries when Ala- 
mos was built. 

The same natural fac- 
tors that first established 
the town as a strategic 
fort sometime in the 16th 
century, are responsible 
for its present reawaken- 
ing. There is no exact 
date for the founding of 
the city, but Coronado 

camped on the spot en route to search 
for the Seven Golden Cities of Cibola 
in 1540, and Jesuit priests, moving 
through the Sierra Madre, established 
missions nearby, in the early 1600's. 
Not until 1630, however, did they build 
an adobe mission for the natives on 
the present location of the church in 
Alamos. Long before, Jesuits and 
soldiers in pursuit of the fierce Yaqui 
Indians of Sonora, had followed Co- 
ronado’s choice of the valley as an 
ideal place to camp. 


(Continued on page 20) 


The city seen from the Sierra de Alamos has the look of a Moorish oasis. Its graceful 
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architecture dates chiefly from the 17th and 18th centuries. 











































THE ARTS Tapping Mexican sources — artists, 
craftsmen, materials and design — for 
its atmosphere and styling, the. Continen- 
tal Hilton created products and trends 
in Mexico’s luxury consumer industry, 


© Ho Luober 


Helen Escobedo, whose bronze Quartet (below) was one of 
a group of sculptures exhibited by the artist last month at the 
Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18, is the 24-year-old daughter 
of English and Mexican parents. She has worked seriously in 
various media for the past six years, and her work is stamped 
with a vigor and freshness that place this youthful artist in the 
vanguard of Merican sculptors. 














TAMAYO 


Rufino Tamayo’s exhibit of 1955-56 paintings, 
which drew crowds — and buyers — to its Sep- 
tember showing in Mexico City’s Galeria Antonio 
Souza, will move to New York to open at the 
Knoedler Galleries late this month. A super-re- 
finement of the artist’s already highly refined fF; ] ort bs 
subtlety of form and color, his last two years’ . 
work has swung from dark and singing colors TAKCISCo A. 
to even more highly distilled values. 








Photos José Verde O Francisco Tortosa, who died early 
SARGENT last month in Mexico City, was a 
complex and almost legendary figure. 
An orphan, raised in an asylum, he 
knew neither his parents nor his age. 
He was perhaps 60 when he began to 
paint, in a style that was primitive 
and ingenuous and ovecame highly 
acclaimed, 

A persistent story that he never 
denied was that he had spent many 
years in prison, accused of murdering 
his wife and daughter, until a dying 
criminal confessed to the double 
crime. A writer, a romantic, an 
anarchist and a pacifist, Tortosa was 
a man whose faith in life triumphed 
over his sufferings. Stricken with 
encephalitis, he painted standing up 
to keep himself from falling asleep. 
At his death, his passport age was 73; 
he was probably much older. 
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NEWS among luxury establishments is the 
use of native materials, designs and artisans, to- 
achieve not picturesqueness but sophistication. 
THE CONTINENTAL HILTON, first hotel 
in Mexico to attempt this exciting objective, has 
come up with a new style, an amalgam of ultra- 
modern and ancient Mexican, that makes news 
in art, hotel design, and travel history. 


Made in Mexies 


“Elegance means imports” — this 
has been the unspoken rule for many 
generations in Mexico. Dating from 
colonial days, when “Castilian” was 
the last word in luxury goods, the 
colonial mental habit carried over into 
our own day, when almost anything 
from anywhere — whether European 
or American —still seems the choice to 
create an “exclusive” atmosphere. 

Mexico’s immense resources of 
creative accomplishment and _ talent, 
have therefore been occupying a place, 
in the consumer goods and luxury 
market, about comparable to Cinder- 
ella’s — before she met the prince. A 
few foreign designers have occasion- 
ally utilized some of the bold ideas and 
subtle and striking color arrangements 
developed first by the ancient Mex- 
icans, and carried along into popular 
arts since. But, this has been mostly 
for export, to be appreciated as 
has indeed been spectacularly the case 

in Paris and New York. 

To utilize made-in-Mexico goods, 
from the ground up, and to the last 
plate and spoon, was the unprecedent- 
ed project set in motion by the Con- 
tinental Hilton corps, an expert staff 
contracted from the Hilton people by 
the Mexican-American ownership of 
the planned hotel. 

Steel, concrete, tile, building mate- 
rials in general, no longer offer a 
problem. They are available, and of 
superior quality. On the outside of 
the building, moreover, a typical Mex- 
ico City touch was carried out: a ver- 
tical mural in small tile mosaic, of 
the style invented for University City 
and now enormously popular in’ many 
kinds of buildings. 

The hotel furnishings and bar, night- 
club, and restaurant equipment offer- 
ed genuine problems, for these fields 
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A vertical mural in mosaic, in modern design, 
a accents the building. 














“Made in Mexico” — means above all made 
by hand. Much of the furniture was hand- 
worked, and even curtains and upholstery 
were in many cases hand-loomed. Here, left, 
artisans put together lobby screen of Maya 
grecque design. Below, at work on the 
mosaic and metal mural in the “Cafe Taras- 
co,” on the ground floor. Hand-loomed 
tapestries made on sarape looms, and, bot- 
tom, Jacques Dunham and Juan Warner Baz 
at work on a design. 


are in their merest infancy here still. A spectacular job of in- 
vention and ingenuity, utilizing local skills — such as, for instance, 
metal-working and weaving — and applying them to more “high- 


_ style” use than had heretofore been the case, was carried out. 


One of the most interesting features of the hotel is its use, as — 
design keynotes, of ancient Mexican motifs — designs from seals, 
murals, books, and sculptures. The rug in the lobby, for example, 
of a design especially woven for the hotel, picks up and repeats 
the quetzal-feather hieroglyph found often in ancient art, and 
signifying value and good luck. 


Design masterpiece of the building, architecturally, is the Bel- 
vedere room, a rooftop restaurant and night spot overlooking the 
magnificent Paseo de la Reforma, straight to historic Chapultepec 
Castle. Adjoining it is La Joya (The Jewel) champagne room, a 
small private diningroom whose fireplace, bronze set.in glass, 
offers at the same time a live original desigh and an unusual 
view of the metropolis. 
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Lobby, showing stairs and, in et, oe pete ee inlaid table. Walled 
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fountain executed by 





“Opening Night at the Continental 
Hilton.’ Our artist's impression after 
a personally conducted tour through 
work in progress. highlighting the 
glamour spots as described by 
Warren Broglie. David Williams 
Jacques Dunham. Juan Warner 
Euna Wolverton, Henrietta Dun- 
ham. and seven unidentified bearers 
carrying blueprints. samples and 


Aladdin lamps 
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keyed in the gold tones predominat- 
This same design is 
adapted in a lamp base on the opposite Page. 
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The Hilton corps — or shock troops — responsible for 
overseeing building, furnishing, and general function and 
design. As caught in conference in Acapulco. From left 
to right: Warren Broglie, general manager; Arthur EI- 
miger, vice president in charge of Central America; Curt 
Strand, vice president in charge of planning; Ing. Ro- 
berto Lugo, chief engineer of Hilton Hotels International; 
David Williams, chief decorator and designer, Hilton 
Hotels; Fernando Parra Hernandez, architect of the 
hotel. Back, standing: Gerald Sill, executive assistant 
manager; Teddy Stauffer, consultant; Héctor Caro, ar- 
chitect; and Luis Favela, engineer. 





The end-result, in furnishings, of Mexican in- 
spiration and ultra-modern taste and know-how. 
Rug, right, uses Aztec seal designs. Drapery, 
above, hand-loomed for the presidential suite, call- 
ed the “Chapultepec Suite,” uses as its motif the 
grasshopper emblem of famous Chapultepec Castle. 
Door-pulls, in bronze and malachite mosaic, are 
hand-worked in Aztec grasshopper sculpture form. 
At top: sarape weave and sophisticated playfulness 
in wall tapestries by Saul Borisov. 
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The Continental Hilton occupies a wedge at the hub of Mexico | 
ii ‘i Wi “F i, City’s two main arteries, the Paseo de la Reforma and Avenida 
a | ' Hin i de los Insurgentes (Pan American Highway). The building is 
= —<~— I Mt typical modern Mexican, and includes, on the ground floor, a 

walled garden. 
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The color of his hat ribbons is the clue to whether he is 
married or stil] a bachelor. 
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San Cristébal de las Casas, 
where the Tzotziles — an In- 
dian people related to the 
ancient Maya — bring their 
wares to market. 





By Norman Pelham Wright 


This is a light-hearted account of a 
recent visit to the state of Chiapas, 
Tzotzil country. 

The expedition’s hub, and the 
owner of the car, is the local manager 
of one of the famous international 
soap companies, with a keen interest 
in contributing to the personal hygiene 
of the populace through his particular 
brand of toilet soap. His bailiwick 
being 763,944 square miles, he very 






(Continued on page 23) 
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The National Institute of Cardiology. Tranquil sur- 
roundings are conducive to study, intensively carried 
on by the staff, and encourage recovery for the 


Photos Don Biggs 


Young internes pause for a moment's conversation 
before reporting for weekend duty. Rivera murals in 
the background decorate the entrance hall, tracing 
the development of cardiology through the centuries. 


CHAVEZ 


HEART 


By Don Biggs 


Almost never does a man live to 
see his own great dream take sub- 
stance and form. But Dr. Ignacio 
Chavez, Mexico’s famous cardiologist 
and Director of the National Institute 
of Cardiology, is in that handsome 
position. 

The superb modern buildings of the 
Institute, and its even more remark- 
able organization, began as a thought 
in Chavez’ brain only 19 years ago. 

Dr. Chavez, whose interest in heart 
disease began in his student days, 
started his professional life working 
in the hospitals of Mexico City. At 
about this time, one of medicine's most 
valuable diagnostic tools came into 
general use. The electrocardiograph 
(used to measure the action of the 
heart), one of the greatest advances 
in the diagnosis of heart disease since 
man began its study, made possible a 
more scientific attack on cardiological 
problems than had heretofore been 
the case. 

Still as a very young man Dr, Cha- 
vez demonstrated such a thorough and 
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brilliant grasp of his subject that he 
was asked to set up cardiology wards 
in local hospitals. While working in 
this capacity at Genera] Hospita) in 
1937 he first conceived the idea of a 
special institution for the study and 
research of heart disease, feeling its 
great need. And that same year he 
began his campaign for what was to 
become the National Cardiology In- 
stitute. 

“We had to fil! a two-fold need. 
First, to treat the patients and second, 
we must have a place to train general 
practitioners and specialists in the 
working and failings of this thing we 
call the human heart. And nurses, 
too.” 

One thing that staffers are quick to 
point out today as you’re conducted 
through the wide corridors of the 
modern, five-story Institute is that it 
is not a hospital in the usual sense of 
the word. 

True, the Institute cares for the 
patients that fill over 150 beds in its 


(Continued on page 28: 










































Dr. Ignacio Chavez, founder and director of the 

Institute, has given Mexico international fame 

Doctors come from all over the world to study at the Institute. Here they sain ane wen of the heart. 
meet to evaluate a patient's electrocardiogram. 


Below, the Yoloxochitl 

flower, used by Aztec 

wise men to treat heart 

disease, is repeated as a 

decorative motif through- 
out the hospital. 


ALAM 


(Continued from page 11) 


Geographically, Alamos lies in a 
valley protected by the foothills of 
the Sierra Madre. In the center of 
the valley rises a hill, the Cerro de 
Guadalupe, which commands a view of 
all entrances to the valley. Several 
tributaries of the El Fuerte River 
converge at this point. When the Ca. 











A corner of the main plaza of Alamos. The kiosk, 
or band-shell, is richly ornamented with lacy 
wrought iron in old Spanish style. 


A good horse and a fine saddle are among a man’s most . 
important possessions in Alamos, an area similar to the The Jumping Bean King (he exports tons of the wiggly 
southwestern United States. little beans), Joaquin Fernfndez, does a fast mambo with 
*hotos Lowell Weeks partner Enriqueta Palomares at a Saturday night party. 


mino Real was built, it passed through 
Alamos, running along the foothills at 
the 1,500-foot elevation to avoid the 
marshy insect-infested lowlands of 
the coast and the craggy mountain 
tops of the Sierra Madre. The Cerro 
de Guadalupe made the valley an easy 
place to defend against Indian attacks; 
water was abundant, and the spring- 
like climate was healthful the year 
round. 

Some Spanish colonists had already 
gone to Alamos to live when in 1683, 
the mines of the Promentorios were 
discovered. The first mine was called 
the Europa, and the miners who 
developed it are credited with having 
actually founded the city itself. 

It was an extraordinary strike, and 


























one year later the Spanish population 
was large enough to request and re- 
ceive a priest to administer to their 
needs. A baptism on May 12, 1685 
started the official records of the 
town. 


By 1800, Alamos was in the midst 
of its golden era. In 1799 the city 
shipped more bars of silver to Spain 
than all the other mining areas in the 
kingdom. The population had mush- 
roomed, and the wealth of the mines 
continued to finance colonization north- 
ward. In 1775 Captain Juan Bautista 
de Anza and 177 persons set out from 
Alamos to colonize Alta California. 
They landed in San Francisco and on 
September 17, 1776, dedicated the Pre- 
sidio. A few years later the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of California returned 
to Sinaloa and Sonora to recruit 
settlers to found Los Angeles. 
Alamos became the educational base, 
also, of Mexico’s northwest. And far 
more flamboyantly, it became a center 
of wealth and luxury. In 1783, a new 
Diocese of Sonora, Sinaloa and the 
Californias, with headquarters in Ala- 


I Qkissance of a Ghost Town 


mos, was created, and plans were 
drawn for a new church to be built 
all of stone, in keeping with the af. 
fluence of the parishioners. Construc- 
tion was started in 1786, with the odd 
feature of towers made of china plates; 
the ladies of Alamos donated plates 
from their best sets of dishes for the 
purpose. 

The legends of the wealth of Ala- 
mos date from this period. Favorite 
tales about José Maria Almada, who 
owned both the Balvanera and the 
Quintara mines, are that he had the 
roof beams of his house made of silver, 
and that he laid a path of silver bars 
from his home to the main entrance 
of the church for the procession of 
guests who came to the baptism of 
one of his daughters. 

In the revolution for Independence, 
Alamos became an important prize, 
fought over by Indians, by the citizens 
of the new Republic of Mexico, and by 
Spaniards and mestizos who preferred 
their former status as subjects of the 
King of Spain, Because of her wealth 
and prestige, Alamos was a valuable 
asset, commanded by first one, and 


then another political faction. Alamos 
legends of buried silver, secret rooms 
and subterranean passages date from 
this time, and oldtimers remember 
their parents’ tales of waiting out at- 
tacks in secret rooms beneath their 
houses. 

By 1900, the boom town had begun 
to die. By 1909, most of the famous 
mines had closed, and families who 
lingered on in Alamos faced the re- 
newed attacks of Yaqui Indians and 
Revolutionary guerrilla leaders. The 
great mansions began to crumble, and 
fortune seekers destroyed many of the 
ancient buildings in their search for 
hidden gold. 


Alamos is now a Government Colo- 
nial Monument. This means that the 
physical aspects of the city must 
remain unaltered: archway prome- 
nades cannot give way to glass-fronts, 
cobblestones to blacktop, nor wrought 
iron corner lamps to neon signs. And 
not by government decree, but by 
choice, the gracious way of life of the 
Alamenses has also remained unalter- 
ed. Citizens are warmly hospitable to 
visitors, and one hears often the 
music of fine old pianos floating out 
{hrough the windows. 
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Alamos is reached by the 

West Coast Highway from 

Nogales, 559 miles south 

to Navajoa, where a short 

turnoff east brings you into 

this new haven for harried 
moderns. 














One-time visitors, now part-time 
residents, have begun to restore some 
of the lovely old homes: the house of 
Padre Juan Quiros y Mora, a much- 
loved priest during half a century of 
the city’s early times, is now the Hotel 
Casa de los Tesoros, where a Califor- 
nia couple runs an inn that also houses 
a branch of Mexico’s unique National 
Museum of Popular Arts. And some 
of the mines, now operated with 
modern reduction methods, have prov- 
ed still profitable. 

An increasing stream of travelers 
has awakened the old town to the 
20th century, in which its role, how- 
ever, is to give our harried times the 
savor and the leisure of many gener- 
ations past. 
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Who's Whe 


By Mildred Sorin Wertheim 


M, memory is a marvel, to hear my 
family tell it. And I will admit I can 
remember such absorbing details as 
how many times this week our neigh- 
bors have had guests. 

With a memory like that you'd 
think I could remember almost every- 
thing, wouldn’t you? Why, the times 
I've been a witness at accidents, I not 
only related who was turning wrong 
into whom (or is it “who’’?), but rat- 
tled off my name, address and phone 
number just like that. 

But let me see an American Customs 
Officer at the border, and I’m witless. 
I can’t even remember how I got to 
the border, much less my name. 

I'm a tourist who has crossed enough 
borders so that by this time a Customs 
Officer’s businesslike, but not un- 
pleasant, “Name, please?” shouldn't 
send me off into a blue funk of terri- 
fied amnesia. But every time, I stand 


there looking stupidly at the man who 
surely must be, so I tell myself, a very 
nice gentleman with a home and chil- 
dren and a garden just like I have. 

Louder, “Name, please?” 

“Uh, I had it here a minute ago,” 
I murmur, searching in my tiny car- 
petbag. 

Through the roaring and falling 
stars, I hear my husband shouting and 
remind myself to speak to him about 
yelling at me in public. I'll admit he’s 
done it at the bridge table when I 
forget who bids what, but in front of 
strangers... What’s he saying? 

“Not your driver’s license, dear. Just 
tell the gentleman your name.” 

At this point all the United States 
Customs men I’ve met change from 
probably nice gentlemen with 
families and gardens to droopy-lidded, 
suspicious Special Agents who look at 
me as if I’m IT. And not in the nice 
sense, either. 


Once I almost got into serious 
trouble with Bob, my patient spouse, 
when to “Name, please?” I squeaked 
out “Mildred Sorin.’” 


The Customs Officer checked his list, 
His eyes drooped as he said threat. 


eningly, “No such name here, mad. 
am.” 
“Not your maiden name,” roared 


Bob through the thunder and lights, 
“What is this after ten years? Wishful 
thinking?” 


W decided after that quiet incident 


that maybe if I concentrated on some. 
thing else while approaching the 
Customs men, I could become more 
at ease. I could think about a song, 
perhaps, or a flower, or the alphabet 
in Pig Latin backwards. Some simple 
little something to relax me. 

We're re-visiting Mexico next month 
and I hope we can avoid the Customs 
man on whom we tried our “relaxed” 
technique last year. To his polite 
“Name, please?” I sang out gaily — 
sans head noises, sans lights, sans 
sense — “Guadalajara! Guadalajara! 
Guadalajara!” 

If I had a normally poor memory, I 
wouldn’t complain. But after all, being 
the one in the family who never 
forgets... 





COPPER helps Mexico's Progress 7 


The Cananea Consolidated Copper Co., 
S. A, located in the State of Sonora, is 
one of the world’s important sources of the 
red metal, Last year the company prod- 
uced over 65,000,000 pounds of copper. 








Copper Converter. Cananea, Sonora. 


THE ANACONDA COMPANY 


Principal Subsidiaries: 


Chile Exploration Company — Anaconda Export Com- 
pany — Andes Copper Mining Company — The Cananea 
Consolidated Copper Co., S$. A. — The American Brass 
Company — Anaconda Wire & Cable Company — In- 
ternatione! Smelting and Refining Company. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


properly keeps a weather eye on sales, 
both in likely places and in others 
which are less obvious. 


Srartine from Mexico City, we 


spent two days at Oaxaca, a 330-mile 
run across never-ending mountain 
ranges, from the capital. We lodged 
in a delightful place recently convert- 
ed into a guest house from an old ha- 
cienda, in a small shady hamlet called 
San Felipe de Asta. The food was ex- 
cellent, and the “big three” of the 
romantic novelists, who seek to infil- 
trate the quintessence of exoticism in- 
to their works, were all there, in 
flower simultaneously — bougain- 
villea, frangipanni and poinsettia — 
plus hummingbirds for good measure. 

Then came 250 kilometers of moun- 
tain road terminating in the swelter- 
ing town of Tehuantepec, on the Isth- 
mus. The part of the state of Oaxaca 
through which it runs is wild, desolate 
and lonely. Rock and innumerable 
species of cacti dominate the scene, and 
there is no important settlement along 
the whole stretch. 

From Tehuantepec eastward, lie 
some 130 miles of hot lowlands border- 
ing the Pacific lagoons. Every feature 
on the map ended in “tepec” (mean- 
ing, usually, “mountain” in Nahuatl), 
and we were forced to the conclusion 
that those who had given these names 
were indulging in wishful thinking, as 
the countryside was still as flat as a 
pancake. 

Seemingly hours later, we crossed 
over into Chiapas. We stopped for a 
picnic lunch well off the highway, and 
found ourselves unexpectedly in an 
orchid paradise which was of partic- 
ular interest to the writer of this 
chronicle. The car inevitably was soon 
filled with moss, pseudo-bulbs, verdure 
and long dancing scapes of buds about 
to blossom. 

The highway rose slowly and rather 
uncertainly for about another hour and 
a half, until the state capital, Tuxtla 
Gutiérrez, was reached. A few miles 
farther on lay Chiapa de Corzo, a 
venerable place, with an assembly of 
early colonial churches, a sticky 
atmosphere, and a plethora of caca- 
loxuchitl trees, in white, yellow and 
pink, all in flower. Cacaloxuchitl 
(crow-flower) is the native name for 
the frangipanni, and nowhere in all 


Mexico had we seen such a profusion 
of this glorious tree as in Chiapa de 
Corzo. This place is on the tropical 
and exciting looking river Chiapa, 
and immediately beyond this natural 
boundary, the highway goes way up 
into the clouds. In grandeur the road 
is comparable with the most dramatic 
of the routes up from Veracruz to the 
central plateau, but the difference lies 
in the fact that the Chiapas ascent 
winds through lush forest land. The 
most dramatic views become common- 
place. 

About half an hour before reaching 
our destination, we glimpsed, in the 
semi-gloom of the woods, our first 
Tzotziles, handsome, well-built men 
wearing flat straw hats, pure white 
garments which looked like Roman 
togas, and no trousers. Their shiny, 
muscular, quite hairless legs looked as 
though they were fashioned of season- 
ed mahogany. These people, and their 
relatives up in the Chiapas highlands, 
are culturally and linguistically kin to 
the Mayas. 





Those who have read the fascinating 
description of this part of the world 
by that remarkable Englishman (and 
rather cynical Dominican), Thomas 
Gage, know something about the so- 
cial structure, ecclesiastical problems, 
and status and appearance of the 
Indians of Chiapas around 1630, when 
he sojourned in San Cristébal on his 


flight from Mexico to Guatemala. It 
seems improbable there should have 
been but little change. The cool moun- 
tain air, the atmosphere of quiet and 
peace, the low patioed houses, the vast, 
towerless churches (conceived in the 
grand style, and now rather neglect- 
ed) were the same, and the quiet 
picturesque Indians in the streets, as 
ne described. 

But time has made some changes. 
Early the foilowing morning, leaving 
our modest yet most comfortable hotel, 
We went to a farmacia in search of 
certain local intormation, such as what 
soap they were selling. Two Indians, 
in the most extraordinary garb we 
liad yet seen anywhere in Mexican 
territory, were discussing in a digni- 
fied manner with the chemist the pur- 
chase of what we took to be a small 
bottie of castor oil. The chemist ap- 
peared to speak their harmonious 
Indian tongue effortlessly. We gather- 
ed that all the shopkeepers of the 
town are obliged to speak several of 
the local languages (and this applies 
to very few towns in Mexico) as the 
Indians rarely speak Spanish with 
ease — and there are over a hundred 
thousand pure Indians centering on 
San Cristébal. 


_ were a source of constant fas- 


cination. San Crist6bal was thronged 
all day long with Tzotziles of the 
three principal groups, each sartorially 
quite distinct, so that we knew by his 
clothes where each man came from. 
We say “man” because the Tzotzil 
women seemed to us to be all exactly 
the same. The diminutive, dowdy, 
shriveled beasts of burden that are the 
Tzotzil women are in sharpest contrast 
wich their Zapotec cousins in Tehuan- 
tepec who, for the most part, are fine- 
ly developed, domineering creatures, 
speaking perfect Spanish, and “run- 
ning the whole show,” forming in fact, 
a matriarchy, and eclipsing their 
rather mediocre menfolk in almost 
everything. Up in Chiapas, the situa- 
tion is reversed. The men are fine 
specimens, and they know it, spotlessly 
clean, and wearing their tribal regalia 
jauntily. 

The people of the village of Zina- 
cantan and its dependent settlements, 
are the most noteworthy in their 
dress. Their finely woven hats are 
almost in one plane, the flat crowns 
being only about an inch from the 
level of their flat brims. These hats 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Quote 


Worth Remembering 


“The people, in their constant 
effort to bring about the triumph 
of the ideals of liberty and jus- 
tice, find themselves compelled, 
in certain historic moments, to 


make tremendous sacrifices.” 


FRANCISCO I. MADERO 
STANDARD BEARER OF 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1910 


in his ‘Plan de San Luis” 
October 5, 1910 


This advertisement is sponsored 
as a public service by Cia. Eléc- 
trica Mexicana del Norte, S. A. 
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are worn with a debonair tilt, and are 
adorned with gay silk ribbons which 
hang down in a multjcolored bunch. 

A few leagues to the northeast of 
San Cristébal is the large village of 
Tenejapa, also inhabited by Tzotzil- 
speaking people. The men from here 
look like a lot of rather malevolent 
gnomes. Most of them go barefoot, 
and walk with a long pointed hard- 
wood staff, like a spear, the real 
object of which might be — almost 
anything. Their poncho is severely 
drab, of coarse black wool with cream- 
colored stripes. Under this is a bril- 
jlant red petticoat, and if they wear a 
nat at all, it looks like a dilapidated 
version of the Chamula form, Most 
of them are bareheaded, and their 
lank black hair, growing low on the 
.0Ovehead, contributes, with their dis- 
passionate features, to an impression 
of primitiveness that is not justified, 
for their culture is the same as that 
of their more glamorous looking Zina- 
cantan neighbors. Their womenfolk 
look even more monkey-like than the 
rest, and a family group, starting off 
from San Cristobal, laden with market 
supplies, and with a night’s march 
through the mountains before it, looks 
just like a caravanserai from the Un- 
derworld. 


N evertheless, all these people are 


buena gente, basically sober, honest, 
hard-working and decent. We were 
told by the town dwellers that only at 
fiestas did they deviate from this norm, 
and as, during our stay, local fiestas 
were not lacking, we saw the truth of 
this generalization for ourselves. Fies- 
tas provide an all-out release that was 
very, very noteworthy. 

We visited two villages, and were 
especially impressed by the vast 
quantities of chicha being consumed. 
fhis beverage is a fermentation of 
corn. Perhaps the highlights of the 
week were when one of us, attempting 
discreetly to capture on his camera 
lens a highly colorful scene, was pelt- 
ed with fruit, and when we ourselves 
were thrown bodily out of the Chamu- 
la church by at least four chicha-in- 
flamed Indians who apparently felt 
that their traditional pagan rites would 
not be enhanced by the presence of 
yutsiders, however friendly or sym- 
pathetic, 








‘‘Mary Shop’’ 
Look jor the Strawman 


CUERNAVACA RESORT WEAR 
Marik Plaza Terrace No. 10 
Cuernavaca, Mor. 


Maria Ruiz, Owner Designer 





KONDITORI 
Denish Coffee Shop 


Breakfast, Snacks, 
European Pastries 


Genova 61 
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DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


..Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 711 
Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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HAND PAINTED FABRICS 
AND RESORT WEAR 
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Workshop and Showroom 
KIL. 177 TAXCO-ACAPULCO 
HIGHWAY 

















The best of Native Art 
gathered from the craft 
centers of Mexico, and 
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Lo enjoy and buy 





NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
suarez No. 44, Mexico, 0. F 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jatisce 


and outhenticely 








INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociacién Mexicana Auto- 
movilistica), Berlin 6 Affiliated 
with the A. A. A. Reciprocal] cour- 
tesies to members. In case of emer- 
gency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy. Reforma and La- 
fragua. Tel. 35-95-00. 


American Society Lucerna 71. Tel 
36-35-60 or 36-56-88. 


A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Auto- 
movilistica), Sullivan 51. Affiliated 
with A. A. A. Services both to 
members and non-members. Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gémez Fa- 
rias 41. Tel. 16-69-60. General tour- 
ist information. 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 
stitute, Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 
25-16-55, 25-16-56. 


National Tourist Department, Judérez 
89. Generali travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juarez 89. High- 
way information. Publishes an ex- 
cellent auto travel bulletin in Eng- 
lish, 


The News, Morelos 4. Tel. 21-23-35, 
46-69-04, 46-68-40. Worldwide and 
Mexican news, with UP, AP, INS 
coverage, US columnists and comics. 
English language daily with Sun- 
day color comics. 











IN THE SHOPS 


Christmas Cards 


Mexico’s extravagant Christmas 
season, which lasts in its traditional 
right for nearly a month (from the 
beginning of the posadas on December 
16 until the Day of the Three Wise 
Men on January 6), now overflows to 
take in November, too, with sales, 
fairs, toy displays, imported Santa 
Clauses and, most abundantly, Christ- 
mas cards. 

The sending of these cards is only 
about 10 years old in Mexico. In one 
decade, a whole new industry has been 
born, and with it, a lucrative market 
for Mexican artists, both known and 
struggling. Since cards give not only 
immediate financial rewards, but also 
a way of getting seen (they are almost 
the only full color reproductions of 
current art printed in Mexico), more 
artists enter the field each year, For 
the past several years, the printing 
and sales of Christmas cards have 
nearly doubled annually. 


NIGHT SPOTS 


Grillon, Hotel L’Escargot, Filadelfia and 
Oklahoma. Restaurant-bar with a 
distinguished atmosphere, present- 
ing the Queen of Italian Song, Nilla 
Pizzi, at 11:30 pm and 1:30 am. 
Continuous music. 


Versalles, Hotel Del Prado. Portuguese 
artist Amalia Rodriguez returns to 
this elegant supper club, together 
with the Italian I Gondoliere or- 
chestra. Minimum. 


El Eco, Sullivan 43. Night club and 
restaurant-bar, Dixie jazz, Be-Bop 
and Rock-and-Roll. No minimum. 


El Patio, Atenas 5. Night club featuring 
Spanish singer Antofiita Moreno, 
with Manolo Calvo and his company. 
Two orchestras, continuous music. 
Minimum. 


Bar Alffer, Hotel Alffer, Revillagigedo 
18. Swiss singer Karla Hofer has 
been held over. 


Monte Cassino, Génova 56, Restaurant- 
bar presenting, at midday and at 
night, the Trio Huracan, and the 
organ music of Edmundo Roldan. 


Hotel Bamer. In the Bamerette, popular 
composer Vicente Garrido; in the 
restaurant-bar, singer Anita Ravel 
and the rhythms of Beatriz Muri- 
llo. Music from 6 to 11 pm. 


Restaurant 1-2-3, Liverpool 123. Restau- 
rant-bar, international cuisine and 
continuous music. No minimum. 


Quid, restaurant-bar on Puebla near 
Insurgentes. Good food in a distinc- 
tive atmosphere. Elvira Rios, pop- 
ular Mexican chanteuse. Pianist Pe- 
pe Jaramillo and organist Nacho 
Garcia from 9 pm. 


Jacaranda, Génova 44. Restaurant-night 
club with striking modern architec- 
ture. French and Mexican orches- 
tras; Negro music and floorshow. 
Minimum. E.M.T. 
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Ow own Dirsatirns 








Genova 70-A 


CARMEL 
The Famous Kosher style 


‘> Restaurant in Mexico City 
Permanent Art Gallery 


Tels: 14-17-36 5-11-96 


PERSONAL ATTENTION OF JACOB GLANTZ, OWNER 














Hotel Garden Restaurant 


as Maianiias 





Alpuche 14 Tel. 2-04 


Cuernavaca. Mor. Mexico 

















GIVEAWAY! 


LIQUOR IS CHEAPER 
IN MEXICO 
AND FINE LIQUEURS 
ARE A REAL BUY 


TWO OF OUR FINEST 


World Famous 





KAYMAGUI, 






Creme de Café 
Mexico’s Best 






On Sale at All Fine Liquor Stores 


Distributors: 


174 


Bivd. Cervantes Saavedra 27, Mexico, D. F. 
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The biggest printer of cards, both 
in volume and variety, is Fischgrund 
Editorial de Arte, which does fine 
quality color reproductions of Mexican 
art, from pre-Spanish to Indian folk- 
lore, colonial and contemporary. 
Fischgrund, who keeps his eye on the 
many foreign artists living in this 
country, brings out the work also of 
some of them each year. But his hand- 
somest are the delicate colonial trac- 
ings of Salvador Corona, the wistful 
children and family scenes of Horacio, 
the exuberant stylizations of Miguel 
Covarrubias. 

A new favorite is Rangel Hidalgo, 
who paints Indian angels and gentle 
brown Virgins. The artist, who lives 
on a scrap of ranch in the banana 
lands of Colima, never goes to the 
city, so Fischgrund tracks him to the 
jungle. And so do other editors: Ran- 
gel works also for the Catholic Digest, 
and other religious art assignments 
from all over the world. 

Fischgrund cards are available at 
Sanborn’s, Reforma and Lafragua or 
Madero 4; Central de Publicaciones, 
Juarez 4; Plateria San Francisco, Ma- 
dero 22 and Niza 46; and in the Lomas 
section of the city, at both Casa y Jar- 
din stores, the Lomas Bookshop and 
De Voe’s florists. They are priced from 
about 5 cents each to 20 cents. At 
about 15 cents, Fischgrund also offers 
four cards with reproductions of color 
photographs of nacimientos, or créches. 

Again this year, MTM has gotten 
together a collection of Christmas 
cards by outstanding contemporary 
artists, including Bartoli, Tamayo, 
Gironella, and MTM artists Vlady, 
Dunham and Conde, at special prices 
for our subscribers. These range from 
6 to 20 cents in price. We'll send a 
sample pack of 10 of these cards for 
$1.50, postage paid by us, and you 
can re-order packages of individual 
cards. Order by the middle of No- 
vember to be sure you get cards in 
time for Christmas sending — and im- 
mediately, if you plan to re-order from 
the sample pack. 
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1F YOU WANT THE BEST 
TRAVEL WITH 


NTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY TOURS, S. A 
Reforma 1-910 México, D. GF 


TEL. 46-89-34 
46-83-77 


35-38-87 
46-86-23 





PROTEO GALLERY 
Handling the most renowned 
names in Contemporary Art 
aad Sculature. 
Genova 34. ~— Mexico, D. F. 
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WELLS FARGO 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Your Travel Headquarters 


in Mexico 


- Have your mail sent in 
our care (without charge. 


- Reservations for sight- 
seeing tours, air, rail, 
ship, hotels. 

- Hotel Rancho Telva- Taxco 
Owned and Operated by our 
Company. 

- Information on any phase 
of travel. 

Ask jor lustated folders 
free 


WELLS FARGO & CO. EXPRESS, S. A. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


AV. JUAREZ 8 MEXICO, D. F. 
TEL. 18-52-60 


(AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN 
EXPRESS, 











ALAMOS FLAVOR 


Cooking in a ghost town has prob- 
lems that Alvin Gordon, a California 
producer of educational films, who 
doubles as chef at his Casa de los Te- 
soros in Alamos, has solved so suc- 
culently that happy guests demanded 
he write a book, telling all. And so a 
booklet, Our Treasure House, is one of 
the things you can pick up at the hotel, 
along with a room for the night, fine 
regional art from all over the country, 
and such ghost town surprises as 
squabs with mango chutney sauce or 
flaming meringue desserts. 

Gordon took over the kitchen in his 
new hotel with the innocent confidence 
of a man who liked to cook — for 
four, or maybe six. He had to learn 
— and fast — to cook for 50 and more, 
and spectacularly, to find in desert 
countryside the makings of gourmet- 
style foods. 

An impromptu banquet the night the 
hotel opened established the reputation 
of the place and left the Gordons 
permanently equipped with a quavery 
feeling. Basic problem No. 1, they 
soon discovered, was that there was 
no way of knowing how many guests 
could be expected. Four or five people 
in the house at 5 pm could jump to 
30 or 40 by 7 pm. The hotel had only 
gas refrigeration (the town electricity 
was insufficient for deep freezers); 
and produce was scant and distant. 
The only officially inspected meats 
were in Obregén, 75 miles away. Some- 
times beef and pork were available, 
sometimes not. Generally ham could 
be found, but lamb and other run-of- 
the-mill meats were, for the most part, 
non-existent. Good chickens had to be 
ordered and flown in from Chihuahua, 
and despite Alamos’ nearness to the 
ocean, even fish and shrimp were hard 
to obtain. In most cases there was no 
telephone service, so the Gordons often 
drove 150 miles, and returned empty- 
handed. Along with these troubles 
came untrained personnel, lack of ex- 
perience in the owners themselves, and 
standards which ruled out stews, hash 
and leftovers. 

A grander chef or a lesser man 
might have thrown down his tall white 
hat. What Gordon did, instead, was 


la casa del buen gusto 


WHILE 
IN MEXICO 


VISIT 


Sanboune 


IN MEXICO CITY 


3 restaurants 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD 
@ MADERO 4 


@ DEL PRADO ARCADE 
@ REFORMA 45 


Z2sTORES 


with a complete ossoriment 
of notive orts and crafts and 
European cameras, watches 
perfumes, ond many more 
items. 


Sanborne- 


in Monterrey, N. L. 
ESCOBEDO 920 
one block from the Central Plaze 
patio restourant 
gift shop and 
soda fountain... 











Restaurant 


ee Austria 


INSURGENTES. 1162 TEL. 24-49-85 
WENICO, 0. F. 
(NEAR THE BULLRING) (Closed on Wednesdays) 








} HOTEL INSURGENTES 
on fashionable 
Av. Insurgentes 1168 


overlooking Urbina Park 
A few steps from the Bullring 
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International Cuisine 


Charcoal -Broiled Steaks 
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PUEBLA 154 MEXICO OF TEL 11.94 82 
(MEMBER OF AMERICAN RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION) 











Mexico Auto Insurance 
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to establish a name for fine food that 
has traveled throughout the U.S. south- 
west. 

Purists may scoff at some of the 
methods that led to this reputation. 
But pioneers will cheer the spirit that 
not only made do, but made do in 
epicurean fashion. Here, from Gor- 
don’s kitchen, a brace of favorites: 


CHEESE SURPRISE 


Use a white block cheese something like a 
hard Monterey. Cut this into strips about 1/4 
inch square and 2 to 3 inches long. Dip in 
egg beaten with a fork, roll in flour, and drop 
into hot fat. There should be an explosion 
from within but the trick is to have the fat 
at the right temperature to bring these quickly 
to a golden brown without their bursting open. 
They should be made at the last minute be- 
fore serving. Oven heating toughens them. You 
can best keep them warm spaced apart in a 
single layer in a flat pan. Place the pan over 
a pot of boiling water. The sauce for these 
is a cinch. Catsup and white wine (sauterne 
or similar) brought to a boil. 


STUFFED BREAD ITALIENNE 


Cut a loaf of French bread in half crossways. 
Scoop out the insides leaving only the crust. 
Fill with Mozzarella or any white cheese that 
melts into a rubbery consistency. Oil the entire 
outside of the crust (pat olive oil on with your 
hands). Put into a 400 degree oven. Make a 
sauce of canned mushroom soup, chopped left- 
over meat or hamburg fried with chopped onion 
and garlic. Add salt, pepper, oregano, dry 
vermouth. When the bread is hot and the 
cheese runny, slice crosswise to make a circle 
an inch thick. Lay flat on the plate and pour 
the sauce over it. 

Note from Gordon: This is a fine hearty main 
dish but make plenty. People will eat more 


than you think. M.L. 


e By Mail— Enter at ANY Gateway —or 


e At the Border — 


offices in Laredo, McAllen, Brownsville 


Licensed Agents for 


Mexico's Oldest and Largest 


Authorized Companies 








CHAVEZ 


(Continued from page 19) 


four wards, and there are delicate 
operations performed almost every 
day — more than in many hospitals, 
But as its name implies, the Institute 
functions mainly for research and 
teaching. 

Statistics? Let’s take a look. In 
1953 there were 9,980 electrocardio. 
graphic tests made, 20,610 therapy 
treatments given, 8,879 x-rays taken, 
and over 100,000 other tests and treat. 
ments given. 

More than 1,250 hospital bed patients 
were treated and 22,544 patients ex. 
amined or treated in the out-patient 
clinics. For this service, 87% of those 
examined or treated paid nothing, or 
only a token fee. 

As a teaching institution. affiliated 
with the National University, the In. 
stitute becomes a classroom and lab- 
oratory for fifth year students. Thus, 
no medical student in Mexico graduates 
today without a thorough knowledge 
of the heart. 

And thoroughness has brought rec. 
ognition. Medical men from every part 
of the world can be found studying 
or teaching at the Institute, and some 
of Mexico’s cardiologists now rank 
among the greatest in the world in 
this field. For young residents — 
doctors studying for their specialty — 
the Institute has fellowships accom: 
modating 25 foreign doctors for two 
years of study each, all of whom con- 
sider themselves fortunate indeed to 
be wearing the Institute’s I.N.C. on the 
left sleeve of their jackets. 

In addition to training doctors, the 
Institute’s school of nursing graduates 
over 30 highly qualified nurses every 
year, especially trained in the care of 
cardiology practice as well as in gen- 
eral nursing. 

Like all men of true accomplish- 
ment, Dr. Chavez is diffident about 
discussing his contribution to science 
and his country and says only — dif- 








fidently — that he feels toward Car- 
diologia very much as if it were his 
child. The measure of his job — and 
clue to his greatest contribution — 
however, is to be found again and 
again in the offices of men he has 
taught. Nearly always, the place of 
honor on the desk or consulting room 
walls is a photograph of a determined 
man with large eloquent eyes and 
gentle mouth, wearing a white work- 
ing coat with I.N.C. on its left sleeve. 
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November 20 December 15 





BOOK FAIR 


Books are Freedom 








A PANORAMA OF THE GRAPHIC Arts IN Mexico 
AND 
ExHIBITS FROM ARGENTINA, Brazi_, CANADA, CoLomBIA, CuBA, GUATEMALA, 
Hartt, Honpuras, SANTO DomINGo, VENEZUELA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Ciudadela Square and adjoining Gardens 
Tolsa and Balderas Streets 


México, D. F. 














THE non svor catia 
MIAMI-MEXICO 


4% hours 
Immediate connections to and from. 


Washington -- New York 


WINDSOR/DETROIT-MEXICO 


7 hours 
Immediate connections to and from 


Canada and mid-west U.S.A. 
PANAMA-GUATEMALA - MEXICO 


immediate connections to and from South America 


%& SPECIAL SERVICE x%& FAST SERVICE % PERSONAL SERVICE 








commodity rates 
AIR CARGO 50). 46.98-40 46-44-73 











GUEST AIRWAYS MEXICO™"~ 


Reforma 95 Tel. 22-01-40 
OFFICES IN: 


GUATEMALA, C.A. MEXICO CITY MIAMI, FLA. NEW YORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. WINDSOR, ONT. 
11 Calle 6-07 Zona 1 Reforma 95 32 Biscayne Blvd. 60 East 42nd Street 350 Book Building Prince Edward Hotel 
Tel. 24-25 24-13 Tel. 22-01-40 NE-4-15-21 MUrray Hill 27461 WO-3-3072 CL-6-30-30 
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